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sight. The rate of increase has not been constant, neither for
the world nor for its component parts, but the absolute increase
from 545 millions in 1650 to 2,057 millions in 1933 presents the
greatest single international problem of the present day because
there is a direct relationship between the needs of these
millions of people and the productive capacity of the earth's
surface. That relationship is most clearly reflected in the
enormous gap which now exists between actual food production
and the amounts required to bring the consumption levels of
a very large proportion of the world's people to satisfactory
standards. This gap can no longer be bridged, if it ever could
have been, by national organization. "There is far from true
world sufficiency of any biologically produced material,
whether for food or industry, if we hold total need as our
criterion."1
Clearly, international planning is necessary to deal with this
colossal and urgent deficiency of foodstuffs, and that not
necessarily from any altruistic motive. The material self-
interests of all States are directly involved, since even the
wealthiest Powers, U.S.A. and U.S.S.R., are not able to supply
all the requirements of all their people satisfactorily and the less
well-endowed countries are still more dependent on production
outside their own territories.
Furthermore, the basis of international trade rests on
widespread demands for food and other commodities. If these
demands are to be met, even with the present low standards of
living prevalent over large areas, an expanding world economy
is required together with a collateral improvement in dis-
tribution. The United Nations Food and Agriculture Organi-
zation, which sprang out of an international conference at Hot
Springs in 1943, is a step in the right direction and has made
very valuable suggestions for dealing with the problem, but its
schemes will not achieve full success unless and until all the
producing and consuming States conform to a commonly
accepted food policy. "Freedom from want" must remain
a euphemism for the greater part of the world's increasing
population until food production and distribution are radically
1 G. C. L. Bertram, "Population Trends and the World's Resources",
Geographical Journal^ Vol. cvu, Nos. 5 and 6, May-June 1946, p. 193.